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BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 
GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., 


MODERATOR 


APRIL 10, 1947 


VOL. 12, No. 50 


Do We Really Elect Our Own President? 


Announcer: 

Tonight from the Department 
of Interior Auditorium in the Na- 
tion’s capital, we bring you the 
Nation’s favorite radio forum, 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. 

Our hosts this evening are the 
editors of the magazine, ’47, who 
have cooperated with us in arrang- 
ing this program, which is to be a 
discussion of the proposals made 
by Mr. Roscoe Drummond in the 
leading article in the current issue 
on the subject, “A People’s Presi- 
dent in 748.” 

Since your Town Meeting has 
already presented you with discus- 
sions on the issues now before 
Congress—aid to Greece and Tur- 
key, Russian-American relations, 
and the question of communism in 
this country—we turn tonight to a 
very fundamental question, a ques- 
tion which concerns each and every 
one of us as a thinking American 
in exercising our right to select 
the President of the United States. 


We invite you to join us now 
as we present our moderator, the 
ptesident of Town Hall, and 
founder of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, Mr, George V. 


Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. It’s 


good to be back in the Nation’s 
capital again, and we are happy 
to cooperate with our friends, the 
writers and editors of ’47, the 
magazine of the year which re- 
cently published —in the current 
number, that is—a highly provoca- 
tive article by Roscoe Drummond 
on the subject, “A People’s Presi- 
dent in ’48.” 

My 16-year-old son reminded 
me this afternoon that if we really 
wanted to be on top of the news 
we'd be discussing the question, 
“Should ‘Happy’ Chandler have 
suspended Leo Durocher?” 


Well, Mr. Drummond, let’s start 
this discussion off right with a 


picture of just how the President 
of the United States is elected— 
it's a much more fundamental 
question. 

So few of us take part in the 
initial steps, let me give you a 
brief statement of the present pro- 
cedure which has been agreed to 
by all the speakers here present. 
Now, each party selects its candi- 
dates at national party conven- 
tions. Delegates to these conven- 
tions are selected in various ways 
—through primaries, state conven- 
tions, party caucuses, or they may 
be appointed by state committees 
who may or may not have met in 
“smoke-filled rooms.” 

Twelve or thirteen states have 
presidential preference primaries 
in which the voters are given the 
opportunity to advise the delegates 
of their preferences. Most of you 
have heard our national conven- 
tions over the radio as they have 
been thoroughly covered by radio 
since 1924. Yow are able to hear 
and sometimes see what goes on in 
the convention hall, but what you 
don’t-see or hear is what goes on 
in the “smoke-filled rooms’ out- 
side the convention hall. This is 
the particular target of the attack 
by Mr. Drummond and Senator 
Aiken in our debate tonight. 

So, let’s hear first just what Mr. 
Drummond has in mind to im- 
prove the present situation. Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, one of the 350 
owner-contributors of ’47, and 
chief of the Washington News 


Bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Mr. Drummond. (Ap- 
piause.) 


Mr. Drummond: 

Mr. Denny and friends. 
Whether Leo Durocher should be 
allowed to abuse umpires, I hold 
that he should be allowed to vote 
in national primaries. 

Senator Aiken and I are asking 
a practical political reform. We 
are asking that our political parties 
let the voters, instead of the party 
professionals, choose their prest- 
dential candidates. We hope that 
you will welcome as voters a little 
more citizenship, a little more vot- 
ing power, will welcome having 
democracy a little more demo- 
cratic, and will want to do some- 
thing about it. 

It can be done and it needs to 
be done now before we suddenly 
find that the party machines have 
decided which two candidates 
we're going to be allowed to 
choose from in selecting our next 
president. 

As Mr. Denny has explained, 
the discussion tonight stems, in 
part at least, from an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of ’47 
magazine, and I submit that if this 
matter commends itself to Town 
Meeting, then Senator Aiken and 
i are at least asking the right ques- 
tion. There is, I am confident, a 
right answer. 

I submit, and I doubt if Mr. 
Davis or Senator Sparkman will 
deny, that we, the voters, do not 


democratically elect our President 
because we are not allowed demo- 
cratically to choose our presi- 
dential nominees. 

True, as Republicans and Demo- 
crats, we’re allowed to vote to 
elect one of two presidential can- 
didates, but when are you and I, 
as patty voters, going to demand 
of our parties that we be allowed 
to vote to determine our presi- 
dential candidate? 

The question which Senator 
Aiken and I would like to ask 
you and which we invite you to 
ask others is this: Why shouldn’t 
we, the voters, choose our Presi- 
dent from among 140,000,000 
Americans instead of being forced 
to choose between two? 


When it comes to selecting a 
President from the two major 
presidential nominees, we have, as 
they said at Yalta, a free and un- 
fettered choice. 

When it comes to nominating 
the two major presidential candi- 
dates, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are monopolies in re- 
straint of political freedom. They 
ought to abandon their monopo- 
listic practices voluntarily or be 
made to abandon them. They will 
not do so unless the voters demand 
it vigorously. 

Our political leaders have, lately, 
and with reason, been calling on 
the labor leaders to democratize 
the labor unions. Isn’t it about 
time to call upon our political 
leaders to democratize their po- 


litical parties — our political 
patties. 

As voters, why don’t we do 
something about it? Let us de- 
mand that presidential nominations 
be removed from the hands of the 
directorate of the parties and 
placed in the hands of the real 
owners of the parties—the voters. 

There is a way of doing it fairly 
and democratically if party pro- 
fessionals are willing. The method 
which Senator Aiken and I are 
advocating is simply this: that 
both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties conduct binding, na- 
tional, preconvention party pri- 
maries. The primaries would be 
nation-wide instead of state-wide. 
They would be simultaneous. 

The party professionals, fre- 
quently—too frequently — impose 
their choice of presidential nomi- 
nees upon both parties, not be- 
cause the voters are too lazy to 
vote but because there are no ade- 
quate primaries in which to vote. 

Our political parties are national 
parties designed to carry out na- 
tional policies and elect a national 
president. Because our political 
parties are national, the party pri- 
maries for the nomination of presi- 
dential candidates also needs to be 
national. 

Senator Aiken and, I suspect, 
Senator Sparkman, if he will ad- 
mit it, know how convention nom- 
inations, can be rigged, not regu- 
larly, but too often. 


The time is at hand when it 
ought not to be accidental that 
the major parties choose presi- 
dential nominees whom the voters 


prove they want by voting for. 


them, not whom the professionals 
guess they want. 

The time is at hand when the 
voter-opinion of each party should 
determine the team as a right, not 
as an accident. The voters should 
be the insiders, not the outsiders, 
who have to hire the Western 
Union to send usually unheeded 
appeals to the convention. 

I submit that it can’t be said 
that we, the voters, democratically 
elect our President until we demo- 
cratically choose our presidential 
nominee. National binding pre- 
convention primaries for both par- 
ties is, we believe, a practical 
means to that end. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you. 


Thank you, Roscoe Drummond, 
for some straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk, and now there seems to 
be a difference of opinion among 
this contributor-owner set-up on 
the magazine, ’47, for here comes 
Elmer Davis, author, former di- 
rector of the OWI, and news com- 
mentator for the American Broad- 
casting Company who is heard 
each week day over this network 
Monday through Friday, who holds 
a different view, Mr. Elmer Davis. 
Mr. Davis. (Applause. ) 
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Mr. Davis: 


Mr. Chairman. Appearing in the 
invidious position of disagreeing 
with my old friend, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, I don’t at all maintain that 
the American people now nomin- 
ate their own President. The nom- 
inations, as Mr. Drummond points 
out in his recent article in °47 
magazine, are made by the poli- 
ticians. But the politicians almost 
always, not quite, but almost al- 
ways, pick the man who they think 
will get most votes. I don’t think 
the alternative proposed by Mr. 
Drummond, of. nation-wide pri- 
maries binding on the party con- 
ventions, would work any better. 
t might work a good deal worse. 


The classic cases urged against 
the present system of nominations 
in conventions, and conventions 
usually dominated by a small group 
of political leaders, are the nom- 
ination of Harding in 1920 and 
the defeat of Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1912. 

The latter case was a plain steal, 
engineered by politicians who knew 
that by stealing the nomination 
they were losing the election, but 
who preferred to see a Democrat 
in the White House, rather than 
to see Theodore Roosevelt in there 
again and leader of the Republican 
party besides. 

The Republicans are a party of 
group leadership, not of individual 
leadership. Theodore Roosevelt 
was the first strong individual they 
had turned up since Abraham Lin- 


coln and they are not likely to 
have a man like him soon again. 

As for the Harding nomination, 
that was outrageous, of course. But 
1920 was, as William Randolph 


‘Hearst frankly put it, a yellow- 


dog year. The Republicans knew 
they could win with anybody. I 
doubt if we're going to have a 
yellow-dog year again very soon 
for either party. There were op- 
timistic Republicans who thought 
for a minute or two last November 
that 1948 was going to be one, but 
they know better now. 

So these two outstanding scan- 
dals in the present nominating 
system depend on conditions that 
are not likely to be repeated very 
often or very soon. 

Now, let’s see why the present 
system has worked well. Discount- 
ing renominations, since the man 
in the White House can almost 
always get himself another nom- 
ination if he wants it, I believe 
almost all the nominations in re- 
cent years have reflected a popular 
demand. The demand may have 
been synthetic, the fruit of hard, 
preconvention organization and 
the fruit of publicity build-up, but 
it was there. 

In 1932, I was in my capacity as 
one citizen who in those days 
could vote—I live in Washington 
now and consequently Have no 
more civic rights than a blanket 
Indian on a reservation (laughter ) 
—hbut in those days, when I could 
vote, I was against the nomina- 


tion of Roosevelt. I was still for 
Al Smith. But if that democratic 
convention of ’32 had nominated 
Al Smith, or anybody else but 
Roosevelt, it would have been a 
defiance of the will of the great 


"majority of democratic voters. 


So with the nomination of Lan- 
don in ’36. However the popular 
sentiment in his favor was whip- 
ped up, its existence was unde- 
niable. Any other nomination 
would have been an affront to the 
popular will, and I am inclined 
to think that that was the case 
with the Dewey nomination, too, 
in ’44, 

The case Mr. Drummond cites 
as an exception in his ’47 article— 
the nomination of Willkie—was 
indeed an exception to nomination 
by political bosses, but not the 
kind of exception he says. I hap- 
pen to think that Willkie was by 
far the best of the candidates who 
presented themsélves to that con- 
vention, but it was no popular de- 
mand that put him over. It was a 
whirlwind assault by a group of 
shrewd publicity men using tac- 
tics with which old-time politi- 
cians were unfamiliar and were 
unable to cope. 

So our present system, with rare 


exceptions, doesn’t work too 
badly. In its place, what has Mr. 
Drummond proposed? Binding, 


nation-wide primaries with the 
high man getting the nomination 
for President, and the number two 


man for Vice President. But 


notoriously, primaries seldom at- 
tract a high percentage of the 
party membership, except in the 
southern states, where they are 
the real election. 

Suppose in a nation-wide primary 
with a dozen candidates running, 
30 per cent of the enrolled Repub- 
icans turned out to vote and the 
high man got, say 23 per cent of 
the total vote cast, which is far 
from impossible. He would then 
be the Republican presidential 
candidate though only 7 per cent 
of the Republicans had voted for 
him, 

A system like that could be 
manipulated by the professionals, 
as state primaries have been 
manipulated almost everywhere 
just as easily as a convention— 
more easily in fact—for politicians 
in conventions try to pick out a 
man who can win and there you 
have an indirect but very power- 
ful element of popular control. 

Of course, if you could get 
everybody in the party to turn out 
for the primary, that would be 
different, especially if you had a 
run-off in case nobody got a ma- 
jority, but to get the voters to 
work that hard would take a long 
campaign of adult education and 
I don’t think that moment has 
come yet. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Elmer Davis. Well, 
we certainly see we have a de- 
batable question. 


Now we're going to hear from 
the gentleman from Vermont, a 
very distinguished former Gov- 
ernor of that state and now its 
representative in the United States 
Senate, and need I mention the 
fact that he is a member of the 
Republican Party. The Honerable 
George D. Aiken of Vermont. 
Senator Aiken. (Applause.) 


Senator Aiken: 


I like the confession of Elmer 
Davis that the Americans do not 
elect their own President very 
much, but I do insist that direct 
nomination and election of the 
President is mecessary, if the 
United States is to attain its much- 
vaunted claim to being a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

So long as the election of our 
most ituportant officials is dele- 
gated ‘to 531 men and women who 
cast votes for 140,000,000 people 
and so long as it is possible for a 
few men of influence to virtually 
name the candidates for these high 
offices, we cannot truthfully claim 
to have representative elections. 

The delegates to the electoral 
college for whom we vote on Elec- 
tion Day are in truth elected by 
the people, but they are pledged 
to vote for candidates whom the 
public had very little voice in 
naming. 

In only a few states are the 
people permitted to express their 
choice for presidential candidates 


| 


| 


by direct vote and even then this 
expression of choice is not binding. 

As a rule, delegates to national 
conventions are nominated at state 
conventions by local delegates who 
in turn are chosen at caucuses at- 
tended by only a pitifully small 
percentage of the voters of their 
respective precincts. 


As Roscoe Drummond has told 
you, these caucuses are generally 
controlled by political party bosses. 
If you do not accept this statement 
as a fact, then just ask yourself 
what did you have to do with 
naming the delegates to the na- 
tional convention or the electors 
from your state, who in turn voted 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt or 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1944? 


The chances ate you did not 
even attend the caucus in your pre- 
cinct. The chances are you felt 
that this caucus was something 
that did not concern you but was 
a matter to be left to the political 


leaders of your community. 


If you did attend your caucus, 
you were one of a comparatively 
small number which had at least 2 
nominal part in naming Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey as the 
candidates. 


Once they were nominated, you 
had the choice of voting for elec- 
tors pledged to one or the other 
of them. In at least nine states, 
the names of the candidates for 
president were not allowed on the 
ballot, only the names of the elec- 
tors being printed. 


As a matter of fact, we do come 
much nearer to electing our own 
President than we do to nominat- 
ing him. The manner in which 
presidential candidates are nom- 
inated is nothing short of a na- 
tional disgrace. 

As a delegate I have attended 
a national convention and served 
as a member of the credentials 
committee of that convention. I 
have seen as many as three slates 
of delegates from a single state 
claim the right to vote in that 
convention. As a matter of fact, 
not a single one of these three 
slates of delegates was legally 
elected by the voters of that state. 
Everyone of them was hand picked 
by political bosses of the minority 
party of that state which they 
claimed the right to represent. 

The people had absolutely noth- 
ing to say in the matter and no op- 
portunity to express a choice of 
candidates. Their representatives 
were selected for them by agents 
of rival candidates for the presi- 
dency. 

There is no certainty that if the 
people had had the right to choose 
their own delegates to the conven- 
tion that any of those who claimed 
seats would have been selected. 
The situation which prevailed in 
that particular state could be du- 
plicated many times over. 

Such practices are nothing more 
or less than a flagrant denial of 
the right of the people to choose 
their own President. In fact, there 


have been three times in our his- 
tory when candidates for Presi- 
dent have lost the election in the 
electoral college although they 
received a majority of the popular 
vote. 

These were Andrew Jackson who 
lost to John Quincy Adams, al- 
though he had 50,000 majority; 
Tilden lost to Hayes but had a 
250,000. majority, and Cleveland 
lost to Harrison although he had 
136,000 more votes. 

I join with Roscoe Drummond 
in demanding that our present 
election methods be changed. Un- 
til the time comes when the people 
of the United States can go to the 
polls, nominate the men they want 
for President and then have the 
right to vote for those men on 
election day, our claim to being a 
government by the people will 
contain many elements of travesty. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Aiken. Now 
your colleague from the other side 
of the aisle who has recently 
moved from one end of the 
Capital to the other, supports the 
views of Elmer Davis on this ques- 
tion. So let’s hear from Senator 
John J. Sparkman from way down 
there in Alabama where Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting has so many 
loyal friends, and need I say, that 
he’s a Democrat? Senator Spark- 
man. (Applause.) 
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Senator Sparkman: 

First let me say to my friend, 
Senator Aiken, that we Democrats 
don’t admit that Tilden lost that 
election. My friend, Roscoe Drum- 
mond wants the President to be 
the choice of the greatest possible 
number of people in this country. 
We all want the same thing. 

Mr. Drummond believes that 
the direct primary will bring this 
about. Elmer Davis has clearly 
shown that the direct primaries 
will often have just the opposite 
effect. 


The real question in this discus- 
sion is whether we are to do away 
with our present plan of selecting 
delegates to nominate our party 
candidates in national conventions 
and whether we are to do away 
with our present practice of com- 
puting votes for President and 
Vice President by states as we 
now do. 

I admit that there are justified 
criticisms of the current methods. 
In my opinion, however, the nom- 
ination of presidential candidates 
in primaries and the subsequent 
direct vote in popular elections 
would be even more objectionable. 

In any regular state primary, 
there are always many officeseek- 
ers, and many issues to be settled. 
Thus, the voters are faced with a 
tremendous problem of choosing 
from the numerous candidates and 
conflicting opinions. 

To force the nomination of 
presidential and vice-presidential 


candidates at this time would 
simply add to the confusion. In 
neither the state primary nor in a 
separate national primary would 
there be the opportunity for as 
good and deliberate decision as in 
the case of selection of candidates 
by persons chosen for that specific 
responsibility. 

The Constitution properly leaves 
with each state the determination 
of voting qualifications and regu- 
lations. This privilege should re- 
main with the states. 

If we adopt the primary way of 
nominating national party candi- 
dates, it will necessitate uniform 
federal laws governing elections. 
Regulation of such matters as ab- 
sentee ballots, property qualifica- 
tions, literacy tests, and minimum 
voting age would have to be na- 
tionalized. I am opposed to any 
such plan. 

There is value in having the 
President and Vice President from 
different parts of the country. In 
a direct primary, in which the can- 
didate with the greatest number of 
votes runs for President and the 
second highest runs for Vice Presi- 
dent, both could easily come from 
the same state or the same small 
geographical area. Thus the elec- 
tion would not be truly national. 


Under the convention plan, dele- 
gates can control the geographical 
location of candidates. The adop- 
tion of the direct primary and di- 
rect election would result in a 
multiplicity of parties or blocs. It 
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might subject this country to the 
type of party blocs, which curse 
European governments. 

France has nine parties, and 
some of them are divided into 
shades of opinion. Of the 618 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the largest party has only 183. 
Such a condition in this country 
would do away with majority rule, 
would destroy party responsibility, 
and would make it easy for a well- 
knit minority to control every 
presidential election. 

Our two-party system has been 
instrumental in giving us stable 
and responsible government. With- 
cut it we would have a govern- 
ment of coalition and compromise. 

The two-party system goes nat- 
urally with national conventions. 
No change should be made which 
will make for a multiplicity of 
parties and, thereby, bring about 
irresponsible government. 

My friend, Senator Aiken, would 
abolish the electoral college and 
have a direct election of the Presi- 
dent. In this connection, let me 
point out that the states existed be- 
fore the federal government. 

When the states went into the 
federal government, it was recog- 
nized that sovereignty remained 
in the states, except for specific 
rights which they surrendered. 

One recognition of that sov- 
ereignty was the right given each 
state to have its voice in the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice 
President through the electoral col- 


lege. Each state, regardless of its 
population, was guaranteed at least 
three electoral votes. If we are 
to continue state sovereignty, we 
ought to continue some plan of 
unit vote in the choice of Presi- 
dent. 

If the electoral college were 
abolished, there would be a mad 
race by the states to produce a 


big vote with a consequent lower- , 


ing of voting standards. 


Under the present system, it 
makes no real difference to anyone 
how high a majority vote climbs. 
The state votes as a unit. 

In summarizing, I repeat that in 
my opinion, we already do really 
elect our President. I favor, in the 
main, the continuance of our pres- 
ent practice of nominating our 
party candidates and of electing 
the President because: (1) we 
preserve state sovereignty: (2) we 
secure more deliberate decisions 
by a few men especially chosen for 
this purpose; (3) we do not run 
the serious risk of subdividing our 
presidential politics into group or 
bloc candidacies and we thus are 
able to place party responsibility 
and to enjoy true majority rule. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Sparkman, 
and gentlemen, for giving us both 
sides of this question. Now how 
about a little further discussion up 
here around the microphone be- 
fore we open the question period 
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to this representative Washington 
audience? 

Mr. Drummond, you’ve heard 
two attacks on Wour proposal. 
Suppose you step up and defend 
it and ask them a few questions. 

Mr. Drummond: I would like to 
ask Mr. Davis a question because 
it seems to me that he’s come 
dangerously near to agreeing with 
the Senator and myself. 

He has said that a national party 
primary might well be all right, 
if there were enough voters that 
came out in the voting. 

I'd like to ask this, Mr. Davis: 
Why are you so sure that with 
presidential aspirants of national 
stature running, that the party 
voters wouldn’t be in there vot- 
ing? What makes you think that 
when the choice is meaningful, 
the voters will not be voting? 
Why not give the voters a chance 
and let them prove or disprove 
your fears? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Davis, he’s 
trying to trap you. Would you 
step up? 

Mr. Davis: Well, not enough 


voters turn out for the elections 
even, and it’s notorious that a 
small number of them turn out 
for the state primaries. They 
might do somewhat better in a 
national primary, but I don’t think 
they’d do enough better. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Sparkman, did you have an obser- 
vation here? 


Senator Sparkman: Well, I 
really have a question that I want 
to put to Roscoe Drummond, if I 
may, Mr. Denny. Mr. Drummond, 
how would you set up a primary 
to avoid nomination by only a 
small minority in the case of a 
large number of candidates run- 
ning? 

Mr. Drummond: First, there 
are many details that would need 
to be worked out. I think if we 
have the will to put the right of 
choice in the hands of the voters 
that the way will be found. 

Now, I would suggest, as has 
been suggested on the floor of the 
Senate, that a candidate, in order 
to be qualified to run for a 
national party primary, would 
have to prove that he had a suf- 
ficient popular support by a wide 
petition that would include at 
least one or two per cent of the 
total national vote of his party 
at the last presidential election. 

Mr. Denny: What was that, 
Senator Aiken, you were about to 
say then? 

Senator Aiken: I was going to 
say that we would avoid a mul- 
tiplicity of parties in a national 
primary just the same way we 
avoid a multiplicity of parties in a 
state primary today. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Davis, what’s 
your comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Davis: Well, I don’t see 
how you could very well avoid a 
multiplicity of parties unless you 
put some pretty rigorous restric- 
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tions on the number of people 
who composed a party. J think 
you'd have a lot of splinter parties 
that would want to run. What 
wotries me, of course, about this 
whole idea of direct nominations 


is that you might get somebody 


who is just nominated as a joke, 
and if people weren’t taking the 
thing seriously enough, he would 
suddenly become the patty can- 
didate. 

Senator Aiken: Well, why 
should we restrict the creation of 
a mew party if there ‘was a 
righteous cause for a new party? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Davis: Well, if it becomes 
a major party soon enough, that’s 
another matter, but I think that 
experience has shown that a mul- 
tiplicity of small parties, or even 
three or four small parties, doesn’t 
work so well as two. 

Senator Aiken: Well, you want 
to remember that the Republicans 
only carried eight states the first 
time they created a party, and they 
grew pretty well. 

Senator Sparkman: We saw in 
a later election though where they 
catried only two states.» (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator Aiken: But two good 
states, anyway. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: You stuck in there 
fighting, didn’t you, Senator 
Aiken? Mr. Drummond? 

Mr. Drummond: I'd like to ask 
Senator Sparkman about a state- 
ment he made. I noted it as fol- 


lows: He said in neither the state 
primary nor in a separate national 
ptimary would there be the oppor- 
tunity for as good and deliberate 
decision as in the case of selection 
of candidates by persons chosen 
for that responsibility. 

Now, I'd like to ask if Senator 
Sparkman contends that the voters 
do not make a good and de- 
liberate decision in democratically 
electing our President, if the 


voters do not need to rely on 
others to choose their President, 
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why do you argue that. they 
should rely on others for choosing 
their presidential nominees ? 


Senator Sparkman: Well, I 
think there’ are several reasons, 
and I think they have been pretty 
well brought out there. For in- 
stance, suppose in a primary, you 
had ten very good candidates run- 
ning. It would be possible for 
the man who got the nomination 
to get it only by a very small 
plurality, which in fact would be 
a small minority and would not 
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necessarily represent as good a 
choice as delegates sitting in a 
convention would be able to 
make. As I tried to bring out, 
in my direct statement, it would 
be possible for two men to be 
selected as President and Vice 
President from the same state, or 
from the same small geographical 
area. I don’t believe that that 
makes for the best government in 
this country. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Drummond 
wants to comment on that. 

Mr. Drummond: It seems to me 
that Senator Sparkman should 
deal with realities. He talks 
about the possibility of ten good 
candidates running. Our _prob- 
lem is to get two or three. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Would you care to 
name ten, Senator? Well, I 
shouldn’t put you on the spot that 
way. Senator Aiken, you have a 
comment while Senator Sparkman 
is thinking up his ten. 

Senator Aiken: Well, I want 
Senator. Sparkman to think up 
something else, too, because in 
the course of his remarks, he said 
this, “. . . if the electoral college 
were abolished, there would be a 
mad race by the states to produce 
a big vote, with a consequent low- 
ering of voting standards.” I want 
to ask Senator Sparkman what’s 
wrong with producing a big vote, 
and what does he mean by a 
lowering of voting standards? 
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Senator Sparkman: Senator, 
that was just a nice way I had of 
saying that the states would be 
tempted to engage in all kinds of 
fraudulent practices in order to 
build up the biggest possible vote. 
For instance, there are nine states 
in the Union that contain a ma- 
jority of the voting population. 
Those nine states could absolutely 
control elections. What a tre- 
mendous temptation it would be 
to the other states in the Union 
to build up just as big a vote, by 
any means, fair or foul, in order 
to build up their own relative 
strength in the selection of Presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Davis wants to 
add something to- thae too. Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis: I have a question 
for Senator Aiken. He has given 
us some very conclusive and co- 
gent criticism of the way delegates 
to the national convention are 
chosen, but it seems to me, the 
important thing is what they do 
after they get there. Sometimes 
it’s not very good, but sometimes 
it works out pretty well. I’d like 
to ask both of these Senators if 
they wouldn’t agree that the way 
this country is run substantially is 
by adjustment and compromise. 
You can hardly ever get through 
Congress a sweeping one-sided law 
on any subject or other because 
you have to adjust different in- 
Doesn’t that same process 
a national convention 


terests. 
go on in 


where they try to find out the man 
who will gain most popular sup- 
port? 

Mr. Denny: Have you got an 
answer to that, Senator Aiken? 

Senator Aiken: Well, I think, 
Mr. Davis, that we have had quite 
a lot of compromise, and we’re 
still looking for adjustments in 
our government, but I do believe 
that the people of this whole 
country can be trusted to do the 
tight thing, to make the right 
selection of the candidates and the 
men they would put in office as 
well or better than having that 
done for them by just a few 
people. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
was that, Mr. Drummond? 


Mr. Drummond: Well, I noticed 
that Mr. Davis opposes a direct 
national primary because he fears 
that it will not produce a suffi- 
ciently big vote, and that Senator 
Sparkman opposes the same end 
for fear that they will produce too 
big a vote. (Laughter.) Now, I 
suggest that these objections can- 
cel each other out. 


What 


Senator Sparkman: I should 
like to call Mr. Drummond’s at- 
tention to the fact that when I said 
something about the mad _ race 
among the states, I was referring 
to the general election, where the 
temptation would be great to turn 
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out a tremendous vote in order to 
exercise that much more influence 
in the election. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. If you 
radio listeners are enjoying your- 
selves as much as the people here 
in this hall, you are having a 
gtand time. But now while we 
get ready for our question period, 
I am sure that you, our listeners, 
will be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company. For your convenience, 
we print each week the Town 
Meeting Bulletin, containing a 
complete transcript of tonight’s 
discussion, including the questions 
and answers to follow. You may 
secure tonight's Town Meeting 
Bulletin by writing to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York, enclos- 
ing 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. 

If you would like to have this 
bulletin in the handy pocket-size 
come to you regularly each week, 
enclose $1 for 11 weeks, $2.35 for 
six months, or $4.50 for one year. 
Remember the address: Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
and allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. Now for our question 
petiod, we return you to Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. 


QUESTIONS, .PLEASEI 


_ Mr, Denny: Now, here’s where 
members of our audience have an 
opportunity to secure a $210 set 
of the Encyclopedia Americana. If 
you ask a question which our 
committee of judges considers best 
for bringing out new facts and in- 
| creasing our understanding of this 
subject, provided also that you 
limit your questions to 25 words, 
a 30-volume set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana will be on the 
way to you tomorrow. So make 
your questions good, stick to the 
subject, and limit them to 25 
words. We'll start with the gen- 
tleman over here. 

Man: Vd like to ask Mr. Elmer 
Davis a question, about a state- 
ment in regard to vote-getting 
ability of the present conventions 
and the popular choices. My ques- 
tion is this: Is vote-getting ability 
any guarantee of either executive 
ability or the popular will, or 
doesn’t it mainly intimate an ex- 
tension of machine control? 

Mr. Davis: Oh, I think you can 
say that vote-getting ability when 
the chips are down is an indication 
of the popular will. It’s not neces- 
sarily an indication of executive 
ability, of course, but they try to 
pick a man that will win. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over here. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Drummond. Do you think the 
average voter has the information 
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available and the time to analyze 
it to select at the primary the best 
qualified presidential candidates? 

Mr. Drummond: It is my judg- 
ment that the direct national pri- 
mary’ would bring and produce a 
very vivid vigorous national de- 
bate, introducing national person- 
alities and national issues and that 
the public is as qualified to choose 
their candidates as to elect their 
candidates after they have been 
chosen for them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the third row here. 

Man: Mtr. Davis, you mentioned 
promoting adult education in a 
large way in order to help people 
understand this ptimary election 
system. What do you think pre- 
vents us at the present time from 
promoting education in regards to 
national primaries? 

Mr. Davis: Well, 1 think we 
could go ahead, but I think we'd 
have to do it a great deal faster 
than we're doing now. What 
would promote it would be of 
course, the establishment of such 
a system. They’d have to promote 
it then, but I still think it would 
be pretty slow. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle back there. 

Man: Senator Sparkman. Should 
not the will of the people be re- 
spected by casting electoral votes 
individually, rather than the will 
of the state by casting in a bloc? 


Senator Sparkman: No, my own 
view is that the state’s vote should 
be cast as a unit, and it is a pres- 
ervation of state sovereignty. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Aiken has something to. add to 
that. 

Senator Aiken: When the vote 
of a state is cast as a unit, it 
amounts to disfranchising the mi- 
nority parties of that state. For 
instance, in the last election, 
Dewey carried Ohio by 12,000 
votes out of over 3,000,000 cast. 
That meant that a million and a 
half voters who cast their votes for 
Mr. Roosevelt, were in effect, dis- 
franchised. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young lady here in the sweater. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Davis. Since the legislators 
gave the choice of the electors to 
voters, don’t the voters really elect 
the President? 

Mr. Davis: Yes, I think the 
voters elect the President from 
among the nominees, of course. 
They don’t nominate him. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman there in the center. 


Man: My question is directed 
to Mr. Drummond. I should like 
to know how successful has been 
the experience of the thirteen 
states which do have direct pri- 
maries and which advise in the 
selection of presidential nominees. 

Mr. Drummond: The state party 
primaries have not operated ef- 
fectively in the main. There are 


several reasons. The main reason 
is that the major candidates do 
not go into the state primaries 
because the number of delegates 
that are involved is not sufficient 
to make such primaries significant 
and because the state primaries are 
often times preempted by state 
“favorite sons’ which would not 
be the case if there was a direct 
nationwide primacy. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over by the post there. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Senator Aiken. Would not the 
reverse occur? Would not each 
state in a national primary nom- 
inate its favorite son? 

Senator Aiken: Oh, I don’t 
think so—not any more than they 
do at a convention. 1 think that 
the people of the state, voting 
themselves, would try to select the 
best man for the job regardless of 
whether he was from their state or 
not. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
young lady there. 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Davis. Wouldn’t having direct pri- 
maries make more people who 
would not vote otherwise feel it 
their duty to their country and to 
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. themselves to vote? 
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Mr. Davis: Well, I bope so. 
They'd have to do it if the system 
was to work. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the second aisle. 

Man: For Senator Aiken, please. 
Since the present incumbent as 


President, was not elected as Presi- 
dent, why should not the Con- 
gress provide now for a really 


_ democratic presidential election im- 


mediately ? 
Senator Aiken: The present in- 


~ cumbent was legally elected as the 


Vice President and legally took 
the place of the President when 
the President died. Before any 
change can be made in the method 
of election it: would be necessary 
to submit the proposition to the 
states and have it ratified by thirty- 
six of them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
want to talk back, sir? 

Man: May I merely add that 
the .Constitution is completely si- 
lent, as the Senator may know, on 
the question of eventual succes- 
sion. The Vice President can be 
replaced, under the Constitution, 
after one-day’s notice if the Con- 
gress is in session. 

Senator Aiken: Ym afraid I can’t 
agree with it. 

Mr. Denny: All right, the gen- 
tleman over there with the glasses, 
by the aisle. 

Man: Senator Sparkman, if as 
you say nine states represent the 
majority of the people, what would 
be wrong with that majority elect- 
ing the President, for the will of 
the majority of the people would 
be expressed? 

Senator Sparkman: Well, I 
simply believe that we would get 
better government by having all 
parts of the country feel that they 
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had a chance sometime to elect the 
man who would be the President, 
and the man who would be the 
Vice President. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman here on the front row. 

Man: Won't your system of na- 
tional primaries, Mr. Drummond, 
give well-populated areas a larger 
voice in elections than they already 
have? 

Mr. Drummond: It would be 
my judgment that a direct national 
primary would give each section a 
representation proportionate to its 
population. I do not anticipate 
what Senator Sparkman anticipates, 
that, in fact, a few states would 
elect our President because, as was 
cited in Ohio, there are great di- 
visions within our states and all 
of the people of the country would 
contribute equally to the outcome. 

Mr. Denny: Just exactly how 
will this work? Will it be based 
on the system of representation as 
we now have it? You mentioned 
before that it would be a national 
primary, and not a state primary. 

Mr. Drummond: The proposal 
that is made and which has been 
made in past years—it has been 
made by various Senators over 
thirty years at least—is that there 
be a national primary in which the 
voters would vote directly for his 
or her choice of ‘presidential nom- 
inee and that the majority vote 
would determine the party’s nomi- 
nation. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman on the last row in 
the gray suit. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to my _ fellow - disenfranchised 
Washingtonian, Mr. Elmer Davis. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Davis, do you 
believe that by denying people the 
tight to vote in a direct primary 
you will enhance adult political 
education in this country? 

Mr. Denny: Mtr. Davis, will you 
take off that Indian blanket and 
step up. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Davis: Well, I don’t think 
you leave them any worse off then 
they are now. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We 
like brief answers. That gets lots 
of questions. The lady on the 
second row. 

Lady: My question is directed 

Mr. Drummond. If people 
really want to express their choice 
as to the presidential nominee, they 
can do so by attending their pre- 
cinct and county caucuses. Would 
not a popular campaign of educa- 
tion to persuade them to express 
their choices in this way be a more 
effective and simple way of ap- 
proaching the subject? 

Mr. Drummond: Mr. Denny 
asked me to be brief. I would be 
in favor of using our present 
mechanism to the full as a preface 
to developing a better mechanism. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young man with dark hair there. 


to 


Man: Senator Aiken, do you not 
think that a direct primary would 


sectionalize the votes so that a- 
large majority would never be 
reached ? 

Senator Aiken: No. Do you 
mean that the people in each part 
of the country would vote for a 
candidate from their own part of 
the country? , 

Man: I think they would sec- 
tionalize it very much. 

Senator Aiken: No, I don't 
think so. I don’t think that people 
are reluctant these days to vote 
against the candidate from their 
own state if they disapprove him. 
I think that each year people of 
this country are taking more and 
more a broad national viewpoint 
of what is good for the country 
than they are a provincial view- 
point of just what is good for 
their state. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman here in the center. No, 
the gentleman in the grey suit, 
please. 

Man: Mr. Drummond. A ma- 
jority in direct primary as has been 
suggested would be impossible or 
unlikely. Would you advocate our 
getting rid of the idea of majority 
tule for the purpose of your direct 
primary ? 

Mr. Drummond: It cannot be 
asserted that a majority would be 
impossible. I can conceive of the 
possibility that the candidate which 
won the greatest number of votes 
would not have a total majority. 
Under the circumstances, it might 
be wise, as Mr. Davis has sug- 


gested, that there be a _ run-off 
vote. The objective which Senator 
Aiken and I are advocating is to 
- give the voter a greater and a 
fuller and authentic voice in the 
choice of the nominee. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Drummond. We have now a dis- 
tinguished journalist here on the 
platform with us tonight repre- 
senting our hosts, Mr. Ernest K. 
Lindley who has a question. Mr. 
Lindley. 

Mr. Lindley: Mr. Drummond, 
don’t go away. I want to ask this 
question of you. What provision 
are you going to make for the 
voter who has no regular party 
affiliation? If you let him choose 
which primary he is going to vote 
in each time, won't you get serious 
raiding by the independent into 
the party? 

Mr. Denny: He sticks a knife 
right into you. 

Mr. Drummond: That makes it 
all] good clean fun. That’s why 
we're trying to get out this maga- 
zine. I would say that—state that 
again, will you, please? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Lindley: What provision 
are you going to make for the in- 
dependent voter, and if you do 
permit the independent voter to 
choose which party primary he 
votes at each election, won’t you 
get serious raiding by the inde- 
pendent and, in fact, by the mem- 
bers of the opposite party — the 
other party? 
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Mr. Drummond: Mt. Lindley 
asks almost perfection and J ask a 
practical approach, My practical 
approach is to suggest that as a 
beginning we utilize the present 
mechanism that prevails in state 
primaries which would at least 
provide a working basis. Then 
it might be very useful for inde- 
pendents to align themselves with 
primaries from time to time, with 
various parties if they wanted to 
change, in order that they could 
express their voice in that manner. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Drummond. I want to warn our 
committee of judges that Mr. 
Lindley’s question is not eligible 
for the prize. Now while our 
speakers prepare their summaries 
for tonight’s question, here is a 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Each week more 
states are being heard from in our 
contest on the subject, “How Can 
We Strengthen the American 
Family?” New York, California, 
and Ohio are in the lead. Only 
six states have not been heard 
from. 

Why not write a letter tonight 
of not more than 750 words ex- 
pressing your opinion on the ques- 
tion, “How Can We Strengthen 
the American Family?” Mail your 
letter to Family Contest, care of 
Town Hall, 123 West 43d St., 
New York 18, N.Y., not later than 
May 1, 1947. 

All letters become the property 
of Town Hall, but you may win 


$500 in cash and a trip to New 
York as well as an appearance on 
America’s Town Meeting on May 
29—Town Meeting’s 12th Anni- 
versaty broadcast. 

There will be ten second prizes 
consisting of a set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana for each winner 
and there will be 50 Town Hall 
Certificates of Merit. Entries will 
be judged by a board of experts, 
including five Town Hall trustees, 
and their decisions will be final. 

Mr. Denny: Since our sides are 
so clearly divided, the two United 
States Senators have yielded to 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Drummond. So 
we'll hear first from Mr. Elmer 
Davis, the summary for the nega- 
tive—for his side. 


Mr. Davis: Well, I don’t want: 


to yield to natural temptation to 
give my side the break in this 
summary, but I note with interest 
that Mr. Drummond now admits 
the possibility that there might be 
a run-off primary in order to pre- 
vent the top man out of maybe 
15 coming in as the nominee of 
his party with possibly 7 or 8 per 
cent of the total votes. 

I should merely like to point 
out that at present the national 
conventions serve in a sense as the 
run-off. You get a dozen candi- 
dates coming in there. Some of 
them merely favorite sons, some 
of them men with considerable sup- 
port from various parts of the 
country, but hardly any of them 
very often—I mean in many con- 
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ventions—nobody ‘has a majority. 
Consequently, they have to find 
somebody who can get them all. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Elmer 
Davis. Now a final word from 
Roscoe Drummond, himself. 

Mr. Drummond: Senator Aiken 
and I feel that we are agreed 
upon these propositions, and we 
don’t mind giving ourselves a 
break in the summary. We hold 
that a President is not truly chosen 
by the people unless the people 
choose the nominees; that direct 
national elections and direct na- 
tional primaries are a means to 
creating, perhaps, not a perfect 
means, but a beginning means and 
a desirable means of creating a 
voter - approved democratic elec- 
tion. - 


Mr. Davis and Senator Spark- 
man have in effect, admitted that 
the party nominations have at 


times been rigged and that they 
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may not reflect’ voter opinions. 

All right, let’s agree that the 
direct national primary must be 
tried to prove its worth. Is it 
too dangerous to risk putting 
more rule into the hands of a free 
people? Voter opportunity means 
voter responsibility. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Roscoe 
Drummond, Elmer Davis, Senator 
George Aiken, and Senator John 
J. Sparkman for an extremely pro- 
vocative discussion on this ques- 
tion. 


Next week, we fly out to the 
Middle West, for two dates in Ok- 


_lahoma. In Tulsa on April 17, our 
subject will be “Are Cooperatives 
_a Threat To Private Business?” 
Our speakers will be: Congress- 
man William S. Hill, Republican 
of Colorado; Rivers Peterson, direc- 
tor of the Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation of America; Jerry Voorhis, 
_ executive secretary of the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States; 
_and M. W. Thatcher, general man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Union Grain 
Terminal Association. 

The following week in Okla- 
homa City, we'll turn again to our 
foreign policy, with the question, 
“Does Our New Foreign Policy 

Lead Us to War or Peace?” Our 
speakers will be: James Burnham, 
author of the sensational, new 
book, The Struggle for the World; 
Senator Glen H. Taylor of Idaho; 
Alf Landon, former governor of 
Kansas; and a fourth speaker to 
be announced. 

Now, let me remind you again 
to write your letter of 750 words 
or less on the subject, “How Can 
We Strengthen the American 
Family?” The Russell McGuire 
Foundation is contributing two 
$500 cash prizes and all expenses 


to New York and return for the 
man and woman who write the 
best 750-word letters on this im- 
portant question. 

The next ten runners-up each 
receive a set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. All letters become the 
property of Town Hall and entries 
will be judged by a Board of Ex- 
perts including five Town Hall 
trustees under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Hortense Odlum. The deci- 
sions of the judges will be final. 

Mail your entries to Family 
Contest, c/o Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, not later 
than midnight, May 1. 

Speaking of prizes, our commit- 
tee of judges awards a set of the 
Encyclopedia Americana tonight 
to Mr. George E. Long for his 
question, “What would be wrong 
about the majority electing the 
President when the majority of 
the people’s will would then be 
expressed?”” Congratulations, Mr. 
Long. (Applause.) 

So we invite you to plan now to 
be with us next week and every 
week at the sound of the crier’s 
bell. 
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